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A joint meeting of the Golden Empire CHESTER THORNE 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 
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We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
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fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants Manual Arts Press 
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JOIN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In library work we know that we need most what all the world needs most—unity for big 
purposes. There are 40,000 librarians in the USA, but only 15,000 members in what should 
be the all-inclusive national total of the American Library Association. If we are going to 
count as a profession, we must be organized to act together. 

Won't you join the American Library Association at once? The dues are on a sliding 
scale according to your salary. They cover the calendar year 1946. 

Salary Annual Dues 
$1200 or under ; 
$1201 - $1500 
$1501 - $2100 
$2101 - $3000 
$3001 - $4000 
$4001 - $5000 

These dues also entitle you to membership in one of the seven divisions of the ALA 
devoted to the various types of professional work: 

Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Cataloging and Classification 
Hospital Libraries 
Libraries for Children and Young People 
(including school libraries) 
Public Libraries (newly organized) 
Library Extension (including county libraries) 
Trustees 
Only 28% of the 3462 librarians in California are now members of ALA. 


Evelyn Steel Little, Membership Chairman 
for California, Nevada and Arizona 

Thelma Reid, Membership Chairman 
for California 

Katherine Root Morrison, Membership Chairman 
for Southern California 
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EFFICIENT When purchasing books, we are 
SERVICE prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 


i E V t N ~ O N 7 ~ Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 


BOOK STORE 657 Howard Street 


San Francisco 5, California 
SACRAMENTO. 14 
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Pamphlet Binders aa Multibinders 
'Are Back In Stock! 


To you who have waited for these essential library 
supplies, this will be great news! We have again materi- 
als for these binders and are producing the same long- 
wearing, high-quality pamphlet binders for which you 
always depended on us in the past. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Originators and Manufacturers of Better Library Supplies Since 1896 


TRY 
HUNTTING’S 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully — 
We will supply any book — of any publisher — in any binding — 


For books subject to hard usage, 
however, we especially recommend 


HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
Liberal Discounts On All Trade Books 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD 5, MASSACHUSETTS 
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POSITION OPEN. School Librarian, Fresno 
County Library, Fresno, California. Minimum 
Requirement: Library School graduate, with 
experience in children’s work. Salary range 
$155.00 to $175.00 with $55.00 war bonus. 

Supervisor of Book Repair needed for new 
position in State Library, Sacramento. Salary 
$180 to $220. Three years experience in 
book repair and finishing or book binding 
by hand, including a year in supervising 
capacity, with high school education or addi- 
tional experience required. For further de- 
tails apply State Library, Sacramento 9. 


An examination for Junior Librarians 
in the State Library will be held May 
16. The salary range is $165 to $205, 
with $25 bonus. Information may be 
obtained from Miss Mabel Gillis, State 
Library, Sacramento 9. 

An examination for supervising li- 
brarians in the Business and Technical 
Department of the San Diego Public 
Library will be held in the spring. Ap- 
plicants must be college and library 
school graduates with two or more years 
experience in a technical department. 
Salary range $207-272.00. For infor- 
mation write to Clara E. Breed, Acting 
City Librarian, San Diego. 


THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


THE BEST 
OF GOOD SERVICE 


0 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
The American. News Company 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


SALES TAX EXEMPTION 


Has it come to your attention that 
you need no longer pay sales or use tax 
on periodicals issued quarterly or bi- 
monthly? This extension of the exemp- 
tion formerly applying to periodicals 
regularly issued at intervals not exceed- 
ing one month became effective Septem- 
ber 15, 1945. This change was made 
by amendment of Revenue and Taxa- 
tion Code s.6362, to be found in 1945 
Calif. Stats. ch.1094. 


The ruling for Publications reads: 


“Tax does not apply to sales of tangible 
personal property which becomes an 
ingredient or component part of any 
publication regularly issued at average 
intervals not exceeding three months, 
nor to the sales of any such publication. 
‘Publications’ as used herein do not in- 
clude such property as programs, score- 
cards, handbills, or printed matter con- 
taining advertisements exclusively.” 


YOU BUY 
SATISFACTION 


when you purchase 
“Bound to stay bound” 
LIBRARY BINDING 


and 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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BOOKS? 


. +e. Of course 


And something more than just books . . . we here at 


Vromans are proud of the service we give to our cus- 
tomers. . . . Fortunately for us, and for you, we have 


close at hand those facilities which make it possible 
for us to sell service along with the books you may 
buy... 


A larger and more varied stock than can be 
found anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; 


A staff trained to handle library business 
in the way you like it done; 


* And prices and discounts that are very attractive. 


ae 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOKS MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Beecher, John. All brave soldiers. Fischer, 1944. (Negroes) 

Brown, Francis James and Roucek, Joseph Slabey, eds. One America. Rev. ed. 
Prentice-Hall, 1945. 

Glick, Carl. Shake hands with the dragon. Little, 1943. (Chinese-Americans) 

Graham. Gwethalyn. Earth and high heaven. Lippincott, 1944. (Jews, Protes- 
tants) 

Hannum, Alberta. Spin a silver dollar. Viking, 1945. (Navajo Indians) 

Lowe, Pardee. Father and glorious descendant. Little, 1943. (Chinese-Americans) 

McLennan, Hugh. Two solitudes. Duell, 1945. (French, English, Canada) 

McWilliams, Carey. Brothers under the skin. Little, 1943. 

—Prejudice. Little, 1944. (Japanese-Americans) 

Miers, Earl S. Big Ben. Westminster, 1942. (Negroes) 

Moody, Alan B. Sleep in the sun. Houghton, 1945. (Mexicans) 

Moon, Bucklin, ed. Primer for white folks. Doubleday, 1945. (Negroes) 

Myrdal, Gunnar. American dilemma. 2d ed. Harper. 1944. 2 v. (Negroes) 

Saroyan, William. Human comedy. Harcourt, 1943. (Armenian) 

Sickels, Alice. Around the world in St. Paul. University of Minnesota press, 1945. 

Singer, Jeanne. This festive season. Harcourt, 1943. (Jews, Protestants) 

Stegner, Wallace. One nation. Viking, 1945. 















FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Abieta, Louise. I am a Pueblo Indian girl. Morrow, 1939. 

Baker, Charlotte. Necessary Nellie. Coward-McCann, 1945. (Mexicans) 
Beim, Lorraine. Two is a team. Harcourt, 1945. (Negroes) 

Bontemps, Arna. We have tomorrow. Houghton, 1945. (Negroes) 

Carveth, Lysle. Jungle boy. Longmans, 1945. (Filipino) 

Clark, Ann Nolan. In my mother’s house. Viking, 1941. (Tewa Indians) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Up the hill. Doubleday, 1942. (Polish) 

Duplaix, Lily. Pedro, Nina and Perrito. Harper, 1939. (Mexicans) 

Eberle, Irmengarde. The very good neighbors. Lippincott, 1945.. (Mexican) 
Estes, Eleanor. The hundred dresses. Harcourt, 1944. (Polish) 

Fitch, Florence Mary. One God. Lothrop, 1944. (Catholics, Jews, Protestants) 
Gates, Doris. Blue willow. Viking. 1939. (Mexicans, Migrant workers) 
—North Fork. Viking, 1945. (Mono Indians) 

Jackson, Jesse. Call me Charley. Harper, 1945. (Negroes) 

Jones, Elizabeth Orton. Maminka’s children. Macmillan, 1940. (Bohemian) 
Marshall, Helen L. New Mexican boy. Holiday house, 1940. (Mexicans) 


Means, Florence Crannell. The moved outers. Houghton, 1945. (Japanese: 


Americans) 

—Shuttered windows. Houghton, 1938. (Negroes) 

Shackelford, Jane Dabney. My happy days. Associated publishers, 1944. 
(Negroes) 

Sharpe, Stella Gentry. Tobe. University of North Carolina press, 1939. 
(Negroes) 

Stone, Caroline R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. Holiday house, 1942. 
(Cornish, Finnish) 

Told under the stars and stripes. Macmillan, 1945. 

Tunis, John R. All American. Harcourt, 1942. (Jewish, Negro) 

—A city for Lincoln. Harcourt, 1945. 
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TO BREAK STEREOTYPES 


MARGARET N. HEATON * 


= is possible to discuss reactions to 
characters and situations in books more 
freely than to analyze personal reactions 
toward people of other groups. The 
first step was to project a reaction, then 
to analyze it, trace its source, and 
through discussion become objective 
about it. Thus awareness of one’s own 
preconceived notions, one’s taken-for- 
granted asumptions, and one’s limita- 
tions in experience lead inevitably to 
an understanding that everyone has 
been taught allegiance to certain values 
and certain loyalties within his own 
group, as well as “pictures-in-the-head” 
of other groups. 


Here are concepts made familiar 
through such movies as “Gone with the 
Wind” and “Birth of a Nation”: 

1. The plantation Negro as content 
with his lot, devoted to his white folks, 
not very intelligent, lacking initiative 
and responsibility, etc. 

2. The Negro of Reconstruction as 
a grabbing animal threatening white 
womanhood. 

3. The shiftlessness and worthlessness 
of the poor-white and the disdain of 
plantation Negroes for poor whites. 

4. The “gallantry” of Southern man- 
hood in general and of the Ku Klux 
Klan in particular. 

5. The unscrupulousness of all Yankee 
carpetbaggers. 

6. The whole tradition of the South— 
plantations, lavish living, magnolias— 
as “gracious living.” 

Freedom Road by Howard Fast and 
Deep River by Henrietta Buckmaster 
give a different picture of the pre-Civil 
war and reconstruction periods, sub- 
stantiated by source material. In con- 
trasting the characterization in FREEDOM 
Road and Deep River with that in 
Gone WitH THE WInp, there emerges 
a first concept of the nature of stereo- 
types: that the stereotype is a general- 
ized characterization, widely dissemin- 


ated, seldom challenged, and commonly 
accepted as representing a factual ac- 
count of the inherent characteristics of 
a given group. 

In contrasting illustrations from such 
books as Epaminondas by Sarah Cone 
Bryant and Araminta by Eva Knox 
Evans and character motivation in such 
stories asNicodemus by Inez Hogan and 
Melindy’s Medal by Georgene Faulkner 
and John Becker, we see which negative 
stereotypes Negro children and their 
parents resent because they suggest 
clowns, docility, and stupidity. Some of 
us have not analyzed clearly how certain 
books re-enforce stereotypes already in 
our culture, or “hammer in” such hated 
nicknames as Sambo, Rastus, etc. There 
are connotations in words used quite 
innocently. Derogatory connotations of 
“pickaninny”, “mammy”, and “Negress” 
are real for Negro people but not for 
those who have lived in “segregated 
white” communities. Teachers find new 
values in such books as We Have To- 
morrow by Arna Bontemps and Thir- 
teen Against the Odds by Embree and 
Big Ben by Miers. Stereotypes are also 
resented as symbols of economic and 
social discrimination and as evidences 
of ignorance, misunderstanding, and ill- 
will. 

Negative stereotypes of the “school 
marm”™ and of the librarian are found 
in Betty Smith’s, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. The price the mother paid 
for social mobility, as well as the prob- 
lem she faced in trying to give her 
children middle class values when their 
father had not achieved them, are well 
brought out. In contrast to this vivid 
picture of city poverty is the description 
of meager rural existence in Life and 
Death of Little Jo by Robert Bright. 
The experiences of Little Jo are basically 
the experiences of Every Child of lower 
class status, the child who is taught 
evasion and escape by the harshness and 
bleakness of his environment. Unaccept- 


* Consultant in Literature and Reading, American Council on Education, on leave from the San Francisco city 


schools. 
with permission, from Education, January, 1946. 


This paper was developed under the direction of Hilda Taba, director Intergroup Education. 


Condensed, 





able habits and aggressive behavior typi- 
cal of all under-privileged children be- 
come identified with Mexican, Negro, 
or other ethnic groups. These “socially 
unacceptable” kinds of conduct are re- 
warded in an environment so meager 
that only by grabbing can anv of the 
good things be obtained. Mamba’s 
Daughters by DuBose Heywood, another 
book in this group pictures the matri- 
archal family and the bitter struggle 
of Mamba to provide for her grand- 
daughter privileges and opportunities she 
never sought for herself. Through these 
books the value of fiction in breaking 
down stereotyped conceptions of under- 
privileged children is demonstrated. 


For the consideration of Jewish-Gen- 
tile relationships are two very recent nov- 
els: Earth and High Heaven by Gwetha- 
lyn Graham and Some of My Best 
Friend are Soldiers by Margaret Halsey. 
Stereotypes of the Jew are broken down 
both by the contrast between Mark and 
his brother and by information about 
the many kinds of Jewish tradition in 
our modern world. Using stereotypes 


about Jews as a way of punishing the 
heroines of both stories shows how 
closely sadistic qualities may be tied up 
with prejudice. Furthermore both stories 
demonstrate how stereotypes, active in 


the service of social discrimination, 
limit the freedom and experience of 
people in the majority group, making 
the acceptance of individuals on their 
merit almost impossible in some social 
environments. 


Still another group of books—familiar 
classics already on the shelves of many 
schools—may be examined for their 
contribution to inter-group understand- 
ing. My Antonia by Willa Cather gives 
a vivid picture of the adjustment of 
the foreigner in an American rural 
setting, a picture which enlarges sym- 
pathy for those who must discard tra- 
ditions dear to their hearts and take on 
new ways and new values in order to 
find their way in a new world. This 
novel, read in conjunction with Mama's 
Bank Account by Kathryn Forbes, My 
Mother and I by Stern, Giants in the 
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Earth by Rolvaag, Shake Hands with 
the Dragon by Carl Glick, and Any. 
thing Can Happen by George and Helen 
Papashvily, gives an opportunity to ex- 
amine stereotypes of the foreigner. It 
is important to understand how resent- 
ment of strange customs and competition 
for iobs has crystallized “pictures-in-the- 
head” of certain ethnic groups. Such 
derogatory names as “Dago,” “Chink,” 
and “Shanty Irish” are effective labels 
responsible for much discrimination be- 
cause they call to mind stereotypes con- 
cerned with crudeness, unreliabilitv, and 
ineptness—qualities which would pre- 
vent people from moving into the main- 
stream of American life. 


The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings is a second modern classic sig- 
nificant for students early in high school. 
In contrast to books like Tarkington's 
Seventeen, it presents more sympathetic. 
more vivid, less caricatured pictures of 
the problems of adolescents. While the 
setting of Jody’s life as a Florida 
“cracker” is remote from the urban 
community, his problems in substituting 
a pet for an intimate friend, in adjusting 
to teen-age companions, in learning in- 
dependence from his family and in 
playing his part as son are familiar and 
real to all young people. The value of 
such fiction to young people depends 
in part upon the skill of the teacher in 
setting the stage for spontaneous reac- 
tions to the situations of the story. The 
first step in getting rid of stereotyped 
concepts, even to one’s own role, is to 
express reactions freely, to learn to ex- 
amine them critically, and to revise 
them as new experiences and insight 
demand. 


Two recent novels have been widely 
read, widely praised, and widely cen- 
sured: Strange Fruit by Lillian Smith 
and Black Boy by Richard Wright. As 
fiction using “shock-technique,” they 
have been written with the purposes of 
“torpedoing complacency” in the major: 
ity group and of indicting segregation 
in the South. Many Negro readers 
deeply resent their characterizations. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


HAZEL DEAN * 


HAT the library profession is in 

a healthy condition is evidenced 
by the recurrent waves of criticism 
directed at the library schools. It is 
encouraging to find that the current 
criticism is of a constructive nature, 
many worthwhile suggestions being 
contributed by members of the profes- 
sion as well as by library school facul- 
ties. Although it is still too early in 
the post-war period to see clearly what 
final form the curriculum will take, it 
is obvious that we are going through 
a transition period. 

Of these criticisms the library schools 
are well aware. In April 1944 a joint 
committee of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship and the Association 
of American Library Schools issued a 
questionaire on Library School Degrees 
and Curriculum which was sent to the 
accredited library schools of the United 
States and Canada. In January, 1945, 
a summary of opinion was presented 
along with a further list of questions 
for discussion. It was recommended 
that the faculties gather opinion from 
their alumni and from representative 
librarians. New Jersey and Denver were 
quick to do this and in October, 
1945, University of Southern California 
School of Library Science met with 
its Advisory Board for a discussion 
of the curriculum. During the past 
year, also, several articles by library 
school faculty members and directors 
have appeared in the library periodicals. 

From the various expressions of 
opinion, it is possible to analyze certain 
proposals for a change in the curricu- 
lum and from a study of their im- 
plications a certain pattern emerges. 
Broadly speaking, criticism takes one 
of three main forms: (1) Too much 
emphasis is given to techniques and 
routines, even to the point of teaching 
skills, and not enough to the broader 


professional subjects (2) Not enough 
attention is given to techniques and 
routines (3) Not enough opportunity 
for specialization is offered. In relation 
to (1) and (3) it is also stated that 
not enough integration is made be- 
tween the general undergraduate cur- 
riculum and the library school courses. 

The first type of criticism comes 
from the administrators of university 
and large public libraries and implies 
that the demand for librarians for top 
positions is not being met. Recently 
this point of view has been expressed 
by Margaret Uridge and Carl White. 
Mrs. Uridge wants “an educated libra- 
rian, not just a technician.” She also 
wants the library schools to turn out 
leaders, scholars, administrators, per- 
sonnel officers, library technicians. pub- 
lic relations experts, good public speak- 
ers and graduates who are gracious, 
tolerant, understanding and patient. Mr. 
White wants administrators, citizens 
able to take the lead in public affairs, 
and “book men”. 

However, the demand for library 
school graduates who have already 
developed skills and techniques still 
predominates. The criticism that the 
library schools are neglecting such prac- 
tical subjects as filing, book-mending 
and lettering comes from the school 
librarians, the special librarians and 
the librarians of small public and col- 
lege libraries. The difference between 
clerical and professional work is not 
too clear-cut. In the small library the 
professional has to do the clerical work 
and in the large library he has to super- 
vise it. 

The third type of criticism implies 
that the demand for librarians with 
specialized training is not being met 
by the library schools. Whether sub- 
ject, technical, or professional special- 
ization is desired, the library school 


* Acting Director, School of Library Science, University of Southern California. 
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is supposed to produce it. The “special” 
librarians have been extremely vocal 
in these demands, and now the chil- 
dren’s librarians, the school librarians, 
the county librarians, etc. have added 
their voices to the chorus. 

Closely related to the problem of 
specialization is the plea for more co- 
ordination between the curriculum of 
the undergraduate college and the li- 
brary school. The “special” librarians 
want graduates who have majored in 
sciences, social sciences, art, music, etc; 
the administrators want business and 
economics as a background; the reader's 
advisor wants psychology, etc., etc., 
while the majority of library school 
students actually have either literature 
or history majors and minors. Consid- 
ering the dearth of applicants of any 
sort except teachers, any discussion of 
this problem is rather idealistic at the 
moment. Perhaps one library school, 
located in a large metropolitan area 
such as New York City, could gather 
enough students in any one field to 
afford specialized courses. 

In fairness, it must be said that the 
critics have not failed to present con- 
structive proposals. These vary from 
a mere revision of the basic courses 
or the addition of more electives, to 
the reorganization of the entire field 
of education for librarianship. Most 
popular at the moment is the plan to 
return to the undergraduate level, either 
with or without a fifth year leading 
to a Master's degree. 

The advantages of this plan are ob- 
vious, the disadvantages less so. It 
would save time and money for the 
student; the employer would get assist- 
ants who are younger; he would get 
an extra year’s work from them. This 
argument is meant to apply especially 
to those young women who enter the 
profession merely as an interlude be- 
tween school and marriage. From a 
practical point of view the graduates 
of Type III and Type II schools com- 
pete on a nearly equal basis in most 
localities, especially during the periods 
of strong demand. For those who want 
a full career, the Master’s degree at 
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the end of the fifth year would offer 
an inducement. The library school 
could integrate the general courses with 
the library science courses, introducing 
the latter as early as the sophmore 
year. We could compete for students 
on a more equal basis with some of 
the other professions, such as journal 
ism and social work. 


These are some of the main argu- 
ments for returning the educaticn for 
librarianship to the undergraduate level. 
It would seem to meet the three types 
of criticism mentioned above. Technical 
and routine courses could be given at 
the lower level and the broader admin- 
istrative, and the more specialized ones, 
at the graduate level. Why then do 
the library schools not immediately 
adopt this arrangement? Especially since 
Chicago is trying out a somewhat sim- 
ilar plan? 

But we have forgotten Dr. White's 
plea for scholars and “book men”. The 
library school, even by coordination 
with general undergraduate work, can- 
not be responsible for producing that 
background knowledge which is too 
often lacking, even in graduates of 
accredited four year colleges. Does this 
return to the undergraduate level not 
seem a step backward? Even the intro- 
duction of survey courses in the cur: 
riculum will not compensate for the 
loss of the senior year of the general 
college course. As one library school 
reports, “There is nothing sacred in 
four years of subject study, but you 
can’t get away from the fact that it 
is one year more than three.” Not 
only a wider but a deeper subject know: 
ledge is needed. The engineering pro 
fession, to which we are often directed 
for guidance, has always suffered from 
the narrowness of its curriculum. Our 
whole trend in library education in this 
country has been away from under 
graduate instruction. Or are we to 
have three distinct levels of elementary 
training—one for the general worker, 
one for the administrator, and one for 
the “book men”? And if so, who is to 
decide which applicants should be con’ 
signed to the different levels? And 
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once consigned, the librarian must 
either start over or forever afterward 
stay in his own level of work. 


Anothed practical objection to the 
plan of returning the basic courses to 
the undergraduate level, is that most 
of the students come to library schools 
from other institutions. These students 
will be penalized if their institutions 
have not offered undergraduate courses 
in library science. This in turn will 
limit recruitment. For other reasons re- 
cruitment may lose rather than gain 
from the introduction of library courses 
at the lower level. Many students do 
not become interested in library work 
until they are through college—it is 
not a field that is too glamorous in the 
eyes of the undergraduate. The library 
science courses usually entail more 


work than the other courses and the 
undergraduate is not willing to submit 
to the discipline necessary for the cur- 
riculum. 

For these and other reasons the li- 
brary schools have not felt that return- 
ing to the undergraduate level will 


solve their dilemma. Even though the 
idea of conferring a Master's degree 
at the end of a fifth year is enticing 
to many faculties, only those schools 
allied with institutions granting ad- 
vanced degrees could take advantage 
of it, and for those it would require 
drastic reorganization. 

The changes being made in the cur- 
ricula are more in the nature of enrich- 
ment and increased flexibility. With 
increased enrollment more electives are 
being offered for specialization in vari- 
ous fields. Elimination of part of the 
courses on techniques is making room 
for such courses as Public Relations, 
The Library in the Social Order, and 
Special Libraries. In general, the schools 
are endeavoring to raise the academic 
level of the curriculum by making the 
courses more philosophical and socio- 
logical. 

Yet, the library school curriculum 
must be realistic. It does not exist in 
a vacuum. It must be related to the 
level of the openings available for its 
graduates. Until the objectives of the 


profession are more clearly formulated 
the library school cannot offer courses 
on the philosophy of librarianship. 
Until the different levels of library 
work are more clearly defined there 
will be confusion in the curricula of 
the library schools, and, until we can 
recruit more and better students, the 
library schools will not be able to pro- 
duce perfect librarians. 


LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


The Eastmont Branch, Oakland's 
twentieth, was opened for business on 
Monday, December 3, 1945. Located 
on 7830 McArthur Blvd., the new 
branch is staffed by a branch librarian, 
her assistant, and one children’s libra- 
rian, part-time. Circulation exceeded ex- 
pectations, so that more books had to 
be dispatched there after one month's 
operation. 

Since October 1945, the Alameda 
Free Library has been giving instructions 
in Spanish. Linguaphone records are 
being used as the medium, and the les- 
sons are mimeographed. The course is 
free, and the half-hour lessons are given 
during the noon hour twice a week. 

In December the Berkeley Public Li- 
brary celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
as a municipally endowed institution. 

A very outstanding exhibit, FrieNp- 
SHIP OF THE U.S.S.R., presented by the 
American Russian Institute, was dis- 
played in the exhibit room of the San 
Francisco Public Library from February 
20 through March 2. A Treasure Chest 
which was prepared by the children’s 
librarians of the San Francisco Public 
Library was presented to a resident 
child for the children of the Ukraine. 
This chest was on display throughout 
the exhibit. On Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 23, Mrs. Dorothea Eltenton, of 
the American Russian Institute, gave 
a very enthusiastic talk to a group of 
children on THE PEOPLES OF THE 
U.S.S.R. 

Joan Shepard, child star of FooLisH 
NoTION, spoke on Books AND READING 
in the Children’s Room of the San 
Francisco Public Library on Monday, 
January 28. 
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THE LIBRARY AND BUSINESS MEN 


HARRIET S. DAVIDS * 


OW can libraries be more useful 

to business groups? How can the 
materials available be presented to local 
business men? What additions to busi- 
ness books, pamphlets and _ periodicals 
are needed in a small library with a 
small book budget? In an endeavor 
to answer these questions, the CLA 
Committee on Relations with Business 
Groups plans to list up-to-date, inex- 
pensive material for business men, and 
report special services which California 
libraries offer. 


The subject is important. ‘Business 
libraries for the small community call for 
greater attention. Large libraries in 
metropolitan centers maintain business 
branches. The smaller communities, too, 
must organize within their libraries 
special reference collections for the use 
of businessmen who are the library's 
heaviest taxpayers.” (Lee F. Zimmerman, 


Library Journal, January 1, 1946) 


In the January 1946 isue of the ALA 
Bulletin, Irene M. Strieby tells what 
the Indiana Library Association is doing 
to advertise library service to business. 
In the Booklist for December 15, 1946, 


an article Business Information in 
Smaller Libraries, by Rose L. Vormelker 
includes an excellent list of books and 
pamphlets. 


In Sacramento, Lodi and Los Angeles 
County, business men have been made 
aware of the special services libraries 
can render. An eight page leaflet, Best 
Bets in Business Books, has been distri- 
buted by the Sacramento Public Library, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Veterans 
Administration Office, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Office and by service clubs. In 
Lodi, at a meeting sponsored by the 
Rotary Club, the Public Library had a 
display of books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines. A business men’s forum was re- 
cently held in the Montebello branch 
of the Los Angeles County. The regional 
manager of the CED was the principal 
® Librarian, Hanford Public Library. 
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speaker. Miss Vogleson, Miss Howey, 
the branch librarian, and J. L. Mountain, 
publisher of The News, spoke also. 

The national Committee for Econ- 
omic Development has prepared a li- 
brary kit consisting of posters, hand- 
books on such subjects as bank credit, 
retailing, postwar jobs in small com- 
munities and library services to business. 
This is to be distributed to the branches 
in the Los Angeles county system. It 
may be obtained from the Committee 
for Economic Development, Library 
Service Committee, 34 Commerce Street, 
Newark 2, N.J. Other libraries may 
wish to distribute it. 


(Continued from page 114) 


This resentment is difficult for some 
white readers, who had found in the 
books only condemnation of discrimina- 
tory practices, to interpret. The fear 
that Nonnie will be considered a typical 
Negro college graduate reveals how 
bitterly stereotypes of Negro family 
life are resented and feared by members 
of the stereotyped group. Furthermore, 
one should hesitate before labelling cer- 
tain reactions (as those toward the treat- 
ment of Nonnie) as “supersensitivity 
on the part of the members of the min- 
ority group” since such reactions might 
equally well be the product of middle- 
class aspirations and attitudes with 
which teachérs and librarians should be 
both familiar and sympathetic. 

Book forums may successfully chal- 
lenge stereotypes. Lively discussion, per- 
sonal reactions, fresh information, and 
new concepts serve to increase under- 
standing of human relationships. The 
process used in the forum does not con- 
sist of attacking negative stereotypes by 
setting up positive stereotypes in their 
place. Rather it makes participants in 
the forum aware that any stereotype 
concept limits experience and may also 
be used as part of a system of social 
control. 
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SIGNATURES INSTEAD OF 
LIBRARY CARDS 


MARY HANLEY MURDOCH * 


OR six months the South Pasadena 

Public Library has been using a new 
charging system which has proved very 
popular with the patrons as well as with 
the library staff. It is time-saving and 
economical. Borrowers sign their names 
and do not carry library cards. The 
inspiration for the new system came 
from an article in the Library Journal, 
April 1, 1942, called Mr. Smith Goes 
to the Library. 

The equipment consists of a visible 
index of borrowers’ signatures with full 
registration information on small cards, 
die-cut so that they can be attached to 
vertical panels. The noiseless, lightweight 
panels are arranged alphabetically in a 
compartment of the charging desk, 
where South Pasadena’s 6000 adult bor- 
rowers are recorded in a space of 15” 
x 21”. Signature cards are dated and 
their color indicates the year the regis- 
tration expires; fines are shown by a 
plastic signal which is put on the sig- 
nature card. 

Two records are used in charging, the 
signature file and the book card. To 
take a book the patron writes his name 
on the book card, the assistant checks 
his signature in the visible file, stamps 
the due date on the book card and date 
slip and the transaction is finished. At 
busy times it is possible to dispense with 
verifying the names of recognized library 
users, except when a fine drive is on. 
An advantage of the visible file over 
machine charging is that two assistants 
can charge at the same time, one on 
either side of the file. In cases of phys- 
ical disability and for shut-ins the library 
continues the policy it has maintained 
previously—an exception is made to 
self-charging and the patron’s name is 
written and countersigned by the same 
person delivering the books. 


Patrons are universally enthusiastic 
about the new system, even the few 
* Assistant Librarian, South Pasadena Public Library. 


who prefer not to have their names 
remain on book cards. The preference 
of these is respected by inserting a re- 
quest cancel slip into book pockets. 
When a book is discharged, an indelible 
stamp obliterates the signature. 


An evaluation of this new method of 
charging should be considered in terms 
of time, accuracy and economy. As for 
time, the saving is considerable because 
the following operations have been elim- 
inated: (1) numbering applications, 
borrowers’ cards and numerical cross 
reference cards with numbering ma- 
chine; (2) typing information on bor- 
rowers’ cards, and typing, filing and 
withdrawing numerical cards; (3) chang- 
ing borrowers’ numbers into names for 
overdue notices; (4) lost card procedure; 
(5) making temporary borrowers’ cards; 
(6) maintaining a separate visible black- 
list. 

As for accuracy, in no instance has 
it been impossible to decipher handwrit- 
ing and, believe it or not, a puzzling 
signature is no more difficult a problem 
than a transposed or illegible number. 
The complications resulting from lending 
or losing cards is a thing of the past 
and the objection of a patron that he 
has never had a particular book is con- 
futed tactfully by showing him his sig- 
nature on the book card. The automatic 
fine check is businesslike and speeds up 
payments. 

As for economy, the cost of the initial 
equipment is reasonable, and the saving 
in expenditure for clerical help and 
supplies is considerable. 

One feature of the signature system 
that makes it particularly desirable is 
its good public relations aspect. Adults 
and children enjoy the library more. 
They can come at their pleasure, browse 
and take home material by simply sign- 
ing their names. The card hitch is over, 
when for borrowing privileges a patron's 
signature is his passport. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE AT NAVY YARD, 
MARE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


REBECCA DICKEY ! and HELEN F. ROOP? 


noe all parts of Mare Island, from 
the Ships Repair Unit and the ships 
at the Finger Piers on the south to the 
Navy Housing Unit on the north, from 
the Homoja Huts, Attu Village and 
Guadalcanal Village the people flock 
to our libraries. There are several units: 
Rodman Naval Center, Tisdale Recrea- 
tion Center, Owen Naval Center, at 
the Hospital, Post Exchange library, 
Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Mare Island, Naval Barracks, 
Naval Ammunition Barracks at Vallejo, 
the Industrial and Technical library, 
besides the Prison library and collections 
of books at various distant barracks 
and stations, 

The libraries at the barracks are 
manned by Naval personnel and the 
Post Exchange library during the past 
year has been under the direction of 
a former librarian in the Marine 
Womans’ Reserve Corps attached to 
the station. 

The Industrial and Technical library 
is a highly specialized library containing 
data and material pertaining to the struc- 
ture and design of ships, with a staff 
of two professional librarians, which is 
administered under the Industrial De- 
partment for the benefit of the officers 
and men of the shops of the Navy Yard. 


1 Yard Librarian 2 Hospital Librarian 


The Navy Yard libraries are a part 
of the Welfare Department under the 
jurisdiction of the Captain of the Yard. 
The library officer is Assistant Welfare 
and Recreation Officer. Under the super- 
vision of the Yard librarian is a staff 
of seven professionally trained librarians, 
appointed by the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel in Washington, or through the 
local appointment office under the Bur- 
eau of Ships, who function at the three 
main libraries of the Personnel Division. 


The books for all of the libraries are 
furnished by the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel usually in monthly shipments 
distributed from the Naval Supply De- 
pot at Oakland. By special request to 
the Bureau of Personnel, submitted 
through the Commandant of the Yard, 
additional books are allotted to the library 
and personally selected by the librarian 
from the stock on hand at the Naval 
Supply Depot. Also a special sum each 
month is allotted to the libraries by the 
Welfare Officer from the local welfare 
fund for the purchase of new books, to 
be selected by the librarian. The libraries 
are also the recipient of many gifts. 


The library at Rodman Naval Center, 
named for one of our famous Naval 
Officers, is the oldest and largest library. 
It has been functioning continuously 
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under that name since the first World 
War. Located on the second “deck” of 
the Rodman Naval Center it is typical 
of all the libraries on the Navy Yard. 
About seventy-five feet by fifty in ex- 
tent, with many windows shaded by 
venetian blinds, easy chairs companion- 
ably grouped, writing desks at which 
to write that welcomed letter home, and 
with colorful prints of famous paintings 
on the walls it presents a homelike at- 
mosphere very attractive to the men who 
congregate there. Being near the bridge 
entrance to the Yard and with the Yard 
and Submarine Barracks conveniently 
adjacent, as well as serving all units of 
the Yard naturally the attendance is 
the largest of any of the libraries. 
According to the record which has been 
kept for some time, last month registered 
over thirty-one thousand patrons using 
the library. 
The library at the Tisdale Recreation 
Center at the north end of the Island, 
named in honor of the present Com- 
mandant of the Yard, Rear Admiral 
Mahlon S. Tisdale, was established last 
January and is a smaller edition of the 
Rodman library but with a charming 
atmosphere all its own. Almost any 
evening after “chow” there is literally 
standing room only as the men come 
from the barracks adjacent to the Center. 
It is also patronized by the families from 
the Naval Housing Units outside the 
Navy Yard. The attendance there last 
month registered about seven thousand. 


The library at the Naval Prison, even 
tho surrounded by steel cells, and not 
large, is a pleasant room, with fluores- 
cent lights, furnished with magazine 
case, book shelves, tables and several 
leather arm chairs. The Commanding 
Officer of the Prison, being much con- 
cerned for the welfare of the men insists 
on a well selected library as a most im- 
partant aid in morale building and in 
preparing the men to take their place 
again in the outside world. The Books 
for the Prison, as well as the other li- 
braries, are supplied by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel from the books in 
stock at the Naval Supply Depot, and 
selected by the Yard librarian and the 


Chaplain on duty at the prison. Recently 
when a new stock of books had been 
added to the library, the Chaplain re- 
ported that the first day the books were 
on the shelves every prisoner to a man 
had taken a book to read. The library 
is administered by the Chaplain’s assist- 
ant under the Chaplain’s supervision. 

An interesting feature of the library 
activities is the Ship’s Book Exchange 
department. Ships coming into the Navy 
Yard for repairs may bring their used 
libraries to the Rodman Center and 
exchange them for a certain percentage 
of used and new books. The books 
brought in are sorted and those suitable 
for exchange to other ships are kept 
and the others discarded. The librarian 
in charge also, if requested, gives help 
and instructions to the naval personnel 
who have charge of the libraries on the 
individual ships. 

The purpose of our libraries is first 
and foremost the cultivation and stimu- 
lation of morale; to furnish books ac- 
cording to the personal tastes and in- 
terest of the individual borrower; to 
have books which aid him in his work; 
to supplement the work of the Welfare 
and Educational department; and now 
more especially to be a part of the re- 
habilitation program, and to furnish 
books and material which will aid him 
in his study for future careers outside 
the Navy. 

Most frequent of all requests lately 
is that for building directions and house 
plans. During these past years men have 
dreamed of the homes they will have 
when they return and many have saved 
money to that end. Some have jobs to 
which they are returning and wish to 
brush up on the technical details. The 
following recent requests are typical: 
foundry work, electric welding, radio, 
radio broadcasting, agriculture, account- 
ing, plastics. The requests for material 
are as diversified as the whole realm 
of industry, and even the professions. 
Some are expecting to continue their 
education and are attending night school 
or taking one of the many courses 
offered by the Educational Services for 
High School and College credits and 
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the library is called upon for supple- 
mentary reading in connection with 
these courses. 

Our libraries are not conventional 
libraries. The aim is to have a setting 
as homelike as possible with an informal 
atmosphere where the men may smoke 
and relax, read their home town papers 
or favorite magazines. We furnish quiet 
games to play in the library, such as 
chess, checkers, etc., and it is even per- 
missible to come into the library in 
dungarees until 1600 Navy time—4:00 
P.M. to you—though after that “Blues” 
or the uniform of the day is required. 
Outstanding friendliness characterizes 
the whole library personnel. The libra- 
ries, and the Hospitality Room recently 
opened by the Welfare Department, 
with their cheerful setting and friendly 
atmosphere are the nearest approach to 
home that the men have on the Yard. 
Many of the men have written back 
from the combat area wishing to be 
back “home” in the library. 

The U.S. Naval Hospital Library at 
Mare Island was established many years 
ago, first with rather limited facilities 
as a reading room. There is on record 
in the hospital the will of Alexander 
White, Quarter Master in the U. S. 
Navy, and a patient in the hospital, 
bequeathing the remainder of money 
due him from the Government and on 
deposit in the bank in his name to the 
Naval Hospital “For the purchase of 
a library for use of the sailors and 
marines at the Naval Hospital, Mare 
Island, California, to be expended at 
the discretion of the Medical Officer in 
charge thereof.” This was filed in Sep- 
tember, 1889. From this nucleus it has 
grown sometimes slowly but steadily to 
its present size. 

The library itself is housed in the 
Owen Recreation Center which has 
recently been completed. Occupying one 
wing of the second deck, it is close to 
the Red Cross Recreation Rooms and 
the Occupational Therapy workshop. 
Green leather furniture, round tables 
with Windsor armchairs, indirect light- 
ing and colorful drapes make the reading 
room an attractive rendezvous. There 
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is a writing room with individual booths 
and tables; a work room for book pro 
cessing; and a large office which also 
serves as a cataloging room. Available 
for reading in the library are 85 current 
magazines and local newspapers. There 
is a special collection of books on naval 
history and activities, and files of Navy 
magazines such as “Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings”, Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Information Bulletin”, and “Our Navy”. 
Also stressed in the collection are 
books on vocations and technical sub- 
jects to help the patients make use of 
their time in bed toward adjusting to 
future careers. 


One characteristic distinguishes hos- 
pital librarians from other people. This 
has been called jokingly a “hospital 
stride”. That fast and furious gait de- 
velops as a necessity since a goodly 
75% of the circulation is directly to 
the patients’ bed via book carts. This 
hospital of 2,000 beds is a center for 
amputation cases with patients confined 
to bed for a long period of time. The 
patients are often at the hospital many 
months while they are being fitted with 
artificial limbs, taught to walk, and 
learning to adjust to normal life. Each 
ward is visited once or twice a week 
with a cart carrying 150 to 200 books 
and magazines. At first the patients 
want only light reading to amuse them: 
westerns, sports stories, and novels. 
They avoid all accounts of the war, 
and books dealing with complicated 
national or international problems. As 
their wounds heal, they start asking for 
books on former interests and hobbies, 
such as amateur radio, hunting, and 
even house planning. Here too you find 
an awakening of interest in the classics— 
books which the men have always heard 
about, but never had time to read. Now, 
for the first time they have more leisure 
than they know what to do with, and 
are in the right mood for tackling 
Tennyson, Tolstoi, or Thackeray. There 
are also many requests for collateral 
reading in the English and History 
courses which are taught in the wards 
by special teachers from the Vallejo 
High School. 
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SARAH E. McCARDLE RESIGNS 


N December 31st, 1945, Miss Sarah 

E. McCardle terminated thirty-five 
years of service as Fresno County's Li- 
brarian. Any summary of her career 
deserves something more than a mere 
array of dates and figures. No survey 
graph could possibly convey what those 
thirty-five years held in the way of ad- 
venture, and achievement. Nor could 
it ever show how many times determina- 
tion and enduring faith in the value of 
the work to be done outrode indifference 
and sometimes open hostility. Because 
she believed in county library work and 
possessed the courage to put her faith 
into action, Miss McCardle developed 
a small town public library into the 
second largest county system in these 
United States, a notable achievement 
under the best of circumstances and 
something a little short of astounding 


by DORIS GATES HALL 


when one considers the difficulties under 
which it was done. 

It turned out to be a very good thing 
for Fresno County that Sarah E. 
McCardle was the daughter of pioneers 
who were perfectly willing to endure a 
covered-wagon crossing of the continent 
in order to reach the goal of their de- 
sire. From that inheritance, Miss Mc- 
Cardle drew the hardiness of spirit 
which often allowed her in those early 
days of her county work, to put a pair 
of clean sheets into a suit case, and 
travel by jerkwater train to some far 
limit of her county where she would 
spend several days organizing and put- 
ting into action a new county library 
branch. The sheets were an absolute 
necessity, for village hotels were primi- 
tive, and these were the days before 
book trucks made visits to the farthest 
branch of a mere afternoon jaunt as 
part of a branch route. It is not hard 
to imagine the contemptuous rustics on 
the rickety verandas of those same hotels 
wondering what the young and hand- 
some miss in the blue tailored suit (I’m 
sure it was blue) meant by a ‘library 
branch.” It could only mean more taxes, 
and they doubtless spat their tobacco 
juice over the porch rail in a parabola 
of disapproval. But convincing them, 
was just part of the job to Miss Mc 
Cardle. Regardless of contempt and in- 
difference, the branch was established, 
and it lived on until the day when the 
villagers looked with pride at the orange 
sign beside its door. “We got a liberry 
in our town,” they could say. By that 
time they might have forgotten the lady 
in the blue tailored suit. 

It wasn't only the villagers who 
caused trouble or spoke their indifference 
in those days to the value of libraries 
in every community. There was match- 
ing doubt and hostility in high places 
and for years every new budget meant 
a new struggle with the Board of Super- 
visors. But Miss McCardle refused to 
(Continued on page 132) 
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MARY L. JONES: 1865-1946 


HELEN E. 


ARY JONES was librarian of the 

Los Angeles Public Library when 
I first met her, sometime in 1900, on 
one of her buying trips to New York. 
Blue-eyed, fair-haired and blooming, 
she had a pink-and-gold aura—a per- 
sonality poised, gracious and decisive. 
Her advent to the Los Angeles librarian- 
ship brought deep satisfaction, for it 
assured development of the vigorous 
and original work done by Tessa Kelso 
and Adelaide Hasse, who, in the early 
"90's, first put Los Angeles on the library 
map. Both had been living in New 
York since the political overthrow of 
Miss Kelso’s administration; Tessa build- 
ing up the library department of the 
Baker © Taylor book selling firm, 
Adelaide, in the New York Public Li- 
brary, launched upon her monumental 
index to government publications. Their 
little apartment on West 20th street, 
in old Chelsea, was a center to which 
everyone interesting or distinctive in 
book and library circles seemed to gravi- 
tate, and here I had come to feel an 
intimate relationship toward Los Angeles 
and its tumultuous library history-in- 
the-making. To that history, Mary 
Jones—naturally drawn into the Kelso- 
Hasse group—brought contribution of 
information and experience which re- 
inforced my purpose to give through 
the Library Journal active and continu- 
ing support to professional progress in 
that remote and exciting outpost of the 
library world. 


Such was the beginning of a friend- 
ship which was to continue through 
nearly half a century and that holds 
within itself an era in library history. 
For Mary Jones was one of the pioneers 
in professional librarianship for women, 


who brought high competence, fine 
standards and cultivated taste into many 
different administrative fields. Quietly 
constructive, rather than original or 
dynamic, her spirit was liberal and for- 
ward-looking, her professional interest 
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always vital and outgoing. Less widely 
known than some others, she takes her 
place in a notable group—with Mary 
Plummer, Nina Browne, Mary Sutliff 
and Josephine Rathbone, to name only 
a few who laid foundations and en- 
larged boundaries for the profession of 
librarianship today. 


Mary Letitia Jones (her classmates 
at Albany, for some unexplained reason, 
called her “Mary Ellen”) was of pure 
Welsh stock; her mother and father 
were born in Wales, and Welsh history, 
tradition and literature were always 
familiar and dear to her. She was born 
on June 29, 1865, in the little Wis 
consin town of Bristol, where her father 
was a Methodist minister; she was a 
child when he was transferred to Hast- 
ings, Nebraska; and on his retirement 
from the ministry in 1893, the family 
came to California to live. Mary was 
graduated from the University of Neb- 
raska in 1885. Her interest was always 
in books, and though she taught a short 
time, work in the university library was 
more congenial; and in January, 1891, 
she entered the New York State Libra- 
ry School, then beginning its fifth year. 
There were 19 students in that class of 
1892: among them, Edwin H. Anderson, 
later to head successively by the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburg, the New York 
State Library, and the New York Public 
Library; Dr. William R. Eastman, Mary 
Louise Davis, Elizabeth Foote, Mary 
Esther Robbins and Katherine L. Sharp 
—all outstanding names in later library 
annals. On her graduation the assistant 
librarianship of the University of Neb- 
raska Library was awaiting her, and 
four years later, in 1896, she became 
acting librarian, carrying also an adjunct 
professorship of bibliography. 

This was the opening of the career 
which took her to the University of 
Illinois Library, as librarian and assistant 
professor of library economy, to the 
Iowa State Library for a special task of 
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reclassification, and in 1899 to Califor- 
nia, to join her family in Pasadena and 
to enter the Los Angeles Public Library, 
as second assistant librarian, under Mrs. 
Harriet Childs Wadleigh, then librarian, 
who was seeking to find a successor of 
professional training and proved capa- 
bilities. The successor found, Mrs. Wad- 
leigh resigned in 1900, and for the next 
five years Miss Jones carried on a quietly 
progressive administration, putting all 
her thoroughness and her Albany train- 
ing into the development of the training 
class, established by Miss Kelso as one 
of the first of such definite systems of 
instruction to be maintained within a 
library for its employees. It should be 
said that this system, first as an appren- 
tice class, later as a formal training 
class, and from 1914 as a one-year ac- 
credited library school, continued with 
unbroken record for forty-one years, 
and its tradition and spirit still live in 
the Graduate School of Library Science 
of the University of Southern California. 


In 1905 Mary Jones met the tragedy 
of her professional life, when shameless 
political jobbery ousted her from the 
Los Angeles librarianship and inducted 
Charles F. Lummis, brilliant, eccentric 
historian of the Southwest. Mr. Lummis’s 
devotion to his subject enriched the li- 
brary’s Californiana, but his vagaries 
and egocentricities as a librarian dom- 
inated the strange interlude of the next 
six years and made the Los Angeles 
Public Library appear to the library 
world as a cross between a comic opera 
and a tragedy. This has always seemed 
to me one of the disgraceful episodes 
in our professional history, and it cer- 
tainly reflected little credit on some of 
the men who were leaders in the library 
world of the day. 


Mary Jones met the catastrophe with 
high gallantry and dignity; its stamp 
was never evident in either bitterness 
or disillusion. During the next two sum- 
mers she conducted the summer school 
for librarians carried on by the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley; and by 
1908 she had entered upon her construc- 
tive work as librarian of Bryn Mawr 


College Library, where the working out 
of the plans for the new library building 
was her major achievement. Through 
these years she kept up full professional 
activities; attendance at thirteen A. L. A. 
conferences is recorded to her credit, 
and she was one of the American dele- 
gates to the London International Con- 
ference of 1897; she had served as officer 
of the Nebraska and California library 
associations and of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club. In 1913 she left Bryn 
Mawr and returned permanently to 
California, to join her family in their 
later home, set in its orange grove in 
South Pasadena, and here again she an- 
swered the call to library service, as 
assistant librarian in the recently organ- 
ized Los Angeles County Free Library. 
When the first world war brought the 
A. L. A. War Library Service into 
being, she was granted a leave of absence 
and had charge of the library at Camp 
Kearney from 1918-19, returning after 
that for about a year to the County 
Free Library. 


In 1920 she retired from active library 
work, for quiet home life with her 
sister, Elizabeth, who had gone in 1900 
from the Los Angeles training class to 
seventeen years’ service in the Pasadena 
Public Library, and her brother, Charles. 
The ensuing years were rich in content, 
in friends, in personal interests, always 
with keen awareness of the world to- 
day, with an undimmed radiation of 
library memories, and an unflagging 
professional loyalty that nevertheless 
was always responsive to progressive 
change—as in her immediate support 
of the MacLeish nomination to the Li- 
brary of Congress. Her membership in 
the California Library Association never 
lapsed, and the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary was always dear to her. She was 
a charter member of the Pasadena Li-- 
brary Club, and even up to 1945 its 
meetings never seemed complete without 
her presence. Her eightieth birthday 
last June found her spirit as vital as 
ever. But the body must yield before 
the advance of Time. And on February 
1, 1946, the last page of her life story 
was turned, and the book closed. 
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CORNELIA D. PLAISTER 


Cornelia D. Plaister, San Diego city 
librarian for the last twenty years, died 
on February 8th after an illness of four 
months. Her death is a great loss to the 
California Library Association which 
she served as president in 1935 and as 
treasurer for three years between 1940 
and 1943. Her warmth of personality 
and her wide interests reached out be- 
yond the library into many civic and 
educational organizations and made her 
hundreds of friends. 


While attending Western Reserve 
University she came under the influence 
of Alice S. Tyler, who persuaded her 
to start her library career in the small 
towns of Iowa. After serving in the 
Clarinda Public Library, Sioux City, 
Menominee, Michigan, and the South 
St. Paul Public Library in Minnesota, 
the offer of a position as branch libra- 
rian in the Seattle Public Library lured 
her to the west coast in 1925. A year 
later she succeeded Althea Warren as 
librarian of the San Diego Public Library. 

The 1920's were a period when pub- 
lic libraries all over the country were 
building branch libraries in an effort 
to bring service within a mile of every 
citizen. San Diego's branch library sys- 
tem had already started to grow under 
Miss Warren, but it reached its full 
development under Miss Plaister’s lead- 
ership. Two of San Diego’s finest branch 
libraries were built under her super- 
vision—the Logan Heights Branch and 
the Ocean Beach Branch. 

It is due largely to Miss Plaister’s 
vision and her untiring efforts that San 
Diego has built a library system that 
has kept pace with the development of 
San Diego. The war years were particu- 
larly difficult ones and took heavy toll 
of her strength. One branch and four 
stations were established in government 
housing projects. Library procedures 
were changed and simplified to meet 
new demands, the technical book collec- 
tion enormously expanded when San 
Diego’s population changed overnight 
from tourists to war workers. Hours 
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of service were changed for the conven- 
ience of swing shifters and service men. 

It was Miss Plaister’s dream to build 
a new and modern Main Library build- 
ing to replace the hopelessly antiquated 
little Carnegie building which has been 
outgrown since 1916. Several times the 
dream seemed almost within her grasp. 
In 1941-42 the city appropriated $100, 
000 to build the first unit of a new 
Main Library building. Floor plans were 
drawn, but a priority was not forth- 
coming, so the plans had to be aban- 
doned. The original sum of $100,000 
has been reappropriated every year by 
the City Council until July, 1945, when 
it was increased to $500,000 and set 
aside by ordinance in a special library 
building fund. 

Being city librarian would have been 
a big enough job for most people, but 
Miss Plaister’s boundless energy had 
room for many hobbies. She was an 
enthusiastic gardener, an authority on 
tropical fish, and a collector of old glass. 


EVELYN TOWNSEND ROSS 


On January 13, Evelyn Townsend 
Ross, storyteller at the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, died as a result of a fall. 
She had been telling great stories to 
disabled veterans in a hospital on a 
rainy night and had slipped on the wet 
pavement on the way home. For 15 
years she had thrilled and inspired thou- 
sands of children annually with the 
stories she told at the library, and many 
a grown-up edged into the circle to 
hear the stories too. 

Paul Jordan-Smith doubts that anyone 
else in Southern California personally 
planted the love of good reading in 
sO many minds, and certainly the person 
who did that has been a great benefactor. 
She had been a librarian more than 30 
years, serving in New York, Fresno and 
Portland before coming here. She was 
not widely known, or prosperous, but 
very few of us do the world we live in 
as much good as she did. 

Lee Shippey, in the L.A. Times 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Plan now to meet us at the Hotel 
del Coronado on October sixteenth! The 
Executive Board, meeting in Bakersfield 

on January 21, set the time and place 
' for the first peace time convention since 
Del Monte. The Coronado Hotel can 
give us the feeling of unity which re- 
sults from having all activities of a meet- 
ing housed under one roof and San 
Diego County can assure us of ideal 
weather and suroundings for the meet- 
ing. The Board was anxious to hold 
this year’s annual meeting in the central 
part of the state as there has been no 
northern meeting for several years. 
Yosemite was hit upon as an ideal spot 
but they were unable to have us. Santa 
Barbara could not promise accomoda- 
tions for a group our size and other 
intermediate spots either turned us down 
or were uncertain of accomodations. 
Under the circumstances we hope our 
northern members will make an extra 
effort to go this longer distance. We 
shall bend every effort toward making 
it worth their while from professional 
and social points of view. The meeting 
will last from October 16 to 19. 

Other matters discussed at the Board 
meeting include the district meetings, 


most of which will be held in March or 
April. Some of the districts plan to 
combine forces for their meetings. An- 
nouncements will be sent to members. 
of the various districts involved. All the 
district presidents have plans well in 
hand and are looking forward to suc- 
cessful meetings unhampered by last 
year's travel restrictions. 


Study of the budget was also made 
and $6,660 adopted as the budget figure 
for the current year. 


At the request of Mr. Paul Howard, 
Director of the A.L.A. National Re- 
lations Office, a committee will be set 
up in each state composed of a Co- 
ordinator, a Publicity Chairman, the 
State Librarian and the President of the 
State Association. These four people 
will work with the National Relations 
Office. I am happy to announce that 
Miss Althea Warren has accepted the 
position of co-ordinator for California. 
She will appoint the publicity chairman 
to serve with her. You may expect to 
hear from this committee soon. 


ELEANOR N. WILSON 


In addition to the committee members listed in the December Bulletin, pages 
91-94, the President announces these appointments: 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 
Membership Committee: 


Mrs. Faye Russell, Placer County Library, Chairman 


Amy Boynton, Public Library, Lodi 


Dorothy McGee, 3919 McHenry, Sarcamento 
Nominating Committee: Margaret Koeber, State Library, Sacramento 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 


Membership Committee: Helen Blasdale, Mills College, Oakland, Chairman 
Mildred Corson, University of California Library, Berkeley 
Jean Gilmore, Elmhurst Branch, Public Library, Oakland 
Rose Suttey, Reference Department, Public Library, San Francisco 
Nominating Committee: Elsie Schaufler, Public Library, Oakland, Chairman 
Mrs. Ruth S. Close, Tamalpais High School, Mill Valley 
Herberta Faithorn, University of California Library, Berkeley 
Golden Gate District Discussion Group: John Mackenzie Cory, University 
of California Library, Berkeley, Chairman 
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MOUNT SHASTA DISTRICT 
Membership Committee: Lee Hodson, Public Library, Oroville 
Nominating Committee: Virginia Sanders, Glenn County Library, Willows, 
Chairman 
Mrs. Irminna Hurst, Sutter County Library, Yuba City 
REDWOOD DISTRICT 
Membership Committee: Mrs. Helen B. Murie, Public Library, Eureka 
Nominating Committee. Georgia A. Davis, Humboldt County Library, 
Eureka, Chairman 
Muriel Wahland, Public Library, Eureka 
Ruth M. Cosgrave, Humboldt County Library, Eureka 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Membership Committee: Mrs. Margaret A. Morrison, Orange County Library, 
Santa Ana, Chairman 
Nominating Committee: Faith Green, Public Library, Pasadena, Chairman 
Mrs. Dorothy Jamieson, Public Librarv, Torrance 
Gladys Caldwell, Public Library, Los Angeles 
Josephine Hollingsworth, Municival Reference Library, Los Angeles 
Elizabeth Neal, Junior College Library, Compton 
YOSEMITE DISTRICT 
Membership Committee: Natalie Lapike, Union High School Library, Visalia, 
Chairman 


Nominating Committee:. Mrs. Helen A. Morrow, Kings County Library, 
Hanford 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH BOYS AND GIRLS 
Council Members: Term Expires 
Mildred Dorsey, Los Angeles Public Library 1946 
Dorothy Hamilton, Palo Alto Public Library 1947 
Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles High School Library 1948 
Ex officio member: Section President, School Library Association 
of California: Winifred Andrews, San Marino Junior High 
School, South Pasadena 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARY SECTION 
Chairman: Carrie Sheppard, Public Library, Fullerton 
Secretary: Ethel Helliwell, Public Library, Orange 
Council Members: Term Expires 
Mrs. Ella Pimentel, Goodman Library, Napa 1946 
Doris Hoit, Public Library, Pasadena 1947 
Mrs. T. R. Brewitt, Public Library, Long Beach 1948 


SPECIAL CLA COMMITTEES 
Advertising Committee 
Howard Rowe, Santa Barbara Public Library, Chairman 
Albert Lake, County Library, Sacramento 
Edith W. Taylor, Tulare County Library, Visalia 
Willard Youngs, Stanford University Library 
Jean C. Bishop, 1949 Lyon Street, San Francisco 15 
Inter - Cultural Relations Committee 
Margaret G. Hickmon, Los Angeles Public Library, Chairman 
Beulah Mumm, State Library, Sacramento 9 
Thelma F. Passo, Kern County, Bakersfield 
Dora Fossati, County Library, Ventura 
Ellen B. Frink, Monterey County Library, Salinas 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


(as audited January, 1946) 
INTERIM September 1 - December 31, 1944 


Cash on Hand September 1, 1944 $2,681.32 
Receipts 1,597.42 


Total $4,278.74 
Expenditures 2,549.96 
CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1944 1,728.78 $4,278.74 


Savings Account — Life Memberships $ 365.51 
Special Funds in Commercial Account $1,480.58 


FISCAL YEAR January 1- December 31, 1945 
Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 $1,728.78 


RECEIPTS 


BUDGET ACTUAL TO 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1945 


Dues, Individual $3,450.00 $3,395.50 
Credited to Districts: 
Golden Empire 57.52 
Golden Gate 278.67 
Mount Shasta 18.76 
Redwood 8.46 
Southern 385.48 
Yosemite 97.95 
Credited to 
Gen'l Fund Surplus 2,514.66 
Out of State 
Gen’l Fund Surplus 34.00 
Dues, Institutional (1945) 600.00 570.00 
- “ (1946) \ 10.00 
Initiation Fees 260.00 154.00 
Life Membership 60.00 20.00 
Certification — 2.00 
Publications Sales 30.00 32.00 
Bulletin Advertising 1,100.00 1,098.62 * 
Miscellaneous (refunds) ~- 3.00 
To be drawn from 
Accumulated Funds 800.00 (629.77) — 


Total ($6,300.00) $5,285.12 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $7,013.90 


* Income outstanding from advertisements in CLA Bulletin issue Dec. 1945. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


BUDGET ACTUAL TO 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1945 


Affiliations $ 105.00 $ 105.00 
Publications: 
Bulletin & Annual Index 1,800.00 1,317352* 
Cumulative Index & 

2 Back Indexes 400.00 — * 
United Nations Meeting — 149.51 
President - Travel 125.00 66.59 
Executive Secretary: 

Salary 1,980.00 2,105.00 ** 

Travel 95.00 11.16 

Bond Premium — 18.75 
Office Expense 200.00 185.25 
Petty Cash Fund Established — 15.00 
Postage 135.00 133.48 
Printing 100.00 86.53 
Telephone & Telegraph 85.00 224.43 
Equipment: 

Mimeograph 200.00 266.50 

Neostyle Mimeograph _- 25.63 

Addressograph 256.25 
District Expenditures 300.00 229.86 

Golden Empire 

Golden Gate 

Mount Shasta 

Redwood 

Southern 

Yosemite 
Executive Board 
Committees: 

Advertising 

Calif. State Documents 

Membership 

Microfilm & Photography 

Motion Picture & Radio 

Nominating 

War Activities 
Election 
Miscellaneous: 

Municipal Section 

College & Univ. Libs. Section 

Adjusting Tax Account 

Adjusting Savings Account 
Savings 60.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES ($6,300.00) $5,914.89 
’ Cash on Hand December 31, 1945 $1,099.01 


* Payment for CLA Bulletin issue Dec. 1945 and indexes outstanding. 
®* Salary increased to $200 monthly effective Nov. 1, 1945, by Executive Board action Oct. 31, 1945. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Receipts 

Total 
Expenditures 


CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1945 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS 


Cash on Hand December 31, 1945 
Savings Account (Life Memberships) 
U.S. War Bond (Life Memberships) 
Petty Cash Fund 

TOTAL C.L.A. ASSETS 


$1,728.78 


5,285.12 


$7,013.90 
5,914.89 
1,099.01 


$7,013.90 


$1,099.01 


20.00 
370.00 
15.00 


$1,504.01 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS 


January 1 - December 31, 1945 
Federal Income Tax Withheld from Employee’s Salary 


Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Withheld from salary of Jean C. Bishop 
Total 
Paid Collector of Internal Revenue 
CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1945 
Junior Members Section 
Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Receipts 
Total 
Expenditures 
CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1945 
Section for Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Receipts 
Total 
Expenditures 
CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1945 
Treasure Chest Campaign 
Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Receipts 
Total 
Expenditures 
CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31 1945 
War Activities Committee 
BOOK FUND: 
Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Receipts 
Total 
Expenditures 
CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1945 
PUBLICITY FUND: 
Cash on Hand January 1, 1945 
Receipts 
Total 
Expenditures 


CASH ON HAND DECEMBER 31, 1945 


$ 113.00 
_ 358.96 


$ 471.96 
471.96 


$ 193.47 
84.50 


$ 277.97 
13.90 


$ 264.07 


$7,105.33 
$7,105.33 
3,652.47 
$3,452.86 


$ 852.53 
2,188.11 


$3,040.64 
2,664.66 


$ 375.98 


$ 110.86 


$ 110.86 
23.58 


$ 87.28 





McKAY 
BOOKMARK 


ARMCHAIR MYSTERY 
THE CURSE OF CAIN. By Duane 
W. Rimel. Fear and apprehension 
torture Carl South: fear of being 
caught as the killer of his brother, and 
the dread apprehension of becoming 
the victim of another murder. A killer 
stalks a killer, and a family skeleton 
haunts the scene. What price fratri- 
iscsi ch caster ecereecters $2.00 


CHECKER BOOKS 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHECK- 
ERS. By Kenneth M. Grover and 
Tommie Wiswell. A synopsis of all 
the 137 three-move openings played 
under the modern American restric- 
tions, new problem gems and other 
articles 


CHECKER BOARD STRATEGY. 


By Andrew J. Banks. This work in- 
cludes many contributions from out- 
standing composers of today in addi- 
tion to carefully selected compositions 
of the past. There is an abundance 
of plain fare for the average player 
and a feast for the expert and cham- 
pion. It also contains a section on the 
laws of learning 


JUVENILES 


BENJY OF BOSTON. By Frances 
Cavanah. Friendship with an Italian- 
American boy makes Boston's historic 
past important to Benjy. Illustrated 
in color by Pauline Jackson 


SANDY OF SAN FRANCISCO. By 
Frances Cavanah. Sandy has a new 
kind of home for a few days and sees 
this fine city in a special way with his 
Chinese friend, Chang Hon-Li. Illus- 
trated in color by Pauline Jackson. 
(Ages 8 to 12) 


For Further Information on the Above 
Books, Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


* 
David McKay Co. 
Washington 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
California Representative: 
JOSEPH WARK 
1110 S. Wooster St. Los Angeles 
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SARAH E. McCARDLE RESIGNS 
(Continued from page 123) 


7 9 


take their “no's.” She fought, and she 
won more often than she lost, for the 
library grew, and more and more the 
people of Fresno County began to de- 
pend on it. The day came when an 
unwise Board looking upon this thriving 
institution and realizing from past ex- 
perience that its head believed in the 
library first and politics not at all, sought 
to remove Miss McCardle. The libra- 
rianship would make a nice political 
plum, and there were debts to pay. 
What happened then should be a mem: - 
ory to warm her heart through all the 
years to come. The citizens of Fresno 
County simply refused to let that hap- 
pen. They stormed the court house, and 
the Board, understanding at last what 
this woman had achieved in service to 
her community, reconsidered their plan. 
That was years ago, and today the in- 
cident lives in our memories only as 
an example of what the women who 
pioneered our county library systems 
had to endure. 

It is, of course, impossible for any- 
one who has been one of her “girls” 
(and she called us all that though our 
heads were streaked with grey and our 
hands shook with age as we applied the 
date stamps) to write dispassionately 
of Miss McCardle. As an executive 
she had a definiteness good to lean on, 
and an almost blind confidence in the 
people to whom she designated author: 
ity. Her belief in us, inspired us to 
attempt and actually to accomplish 
things we never dreamed we could do. 
She listened with real interest to the 
hair-brained schemes of youngsters fresh 
from library school and more often 
than not said: “Well, if you think it 
will work, honey, let's try it.” And 
when it didn’t work, she never said, 
“If you had listened to me.” But you 
can bet, next time we did. No, I can 
not write or think dispassionately of 
Miss McCardle. Nor do I wish to. For 
me, and those many others who are 
carrying on her ideals in this state and 
in other states, her resignation closes 
an era in county library work. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. John J. Lund has been appointed 
librarian of the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena. 


George Farrier, for the past three 
stack supervisor in the University of 
California Library, has been apointed 
librarian of the Hayward Public Library. 


Clara E. Breed is Acting Librarian 
of the San: Diego Public Library. 

John Mackenzie Cory has been ap- 
pointed Associate Librarian of the Univ- 
ersity of California Library. He has 
been connected with the University of 
Alabama as Director of Libraries, and 
with the U.S. Office of Education as 
Senior public library specialist, and with 
the OWI as chief of its Library Program 
Division. Mr. Cory’s administrative du- 
ties will cover the services of the library 
to readers. 

At the University of California Li- 
brary in Berkeley, William Howard 
Brett, formerly of the Army War Col- 
lege Library and Director of the U.S. 
Army School for Librarians in London 
and in Paris, has been appointed stack 
supervisor. Mrs. J. A. Abbott has re- 
tired from the Biology Library, and 
Georgianne Suppiger succeeds her. 
Mabel Coulter has retired from the 
Lange Library of Education and Wilma 
Waite has been appointed to the posi- 
tion. Mrs. Elinor H. Hickox, senior ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mrs. Oi Yung 
Chow, cataloger of Chinese materials, 
and Mrs. Barbara Copeland, Loan and 
Shelf Department, have resigned. Mrs. 
Henddrine Kleinjan, Mrs. Tatiana Lamb- 
rin, Fannye Mackey, Mrs. Josephine 
Norton, John Barr Tompkins, Mary 
Lewis Waller, and Enola Wooster have 
joined the staff. Returning after an ab- 
sence of two years, Mrs. Mary Parsons 
is now in charge of the Bindery Service. 

Robert L. Gitler, formerly head of 
the Circulation Department and Instruc- 
tor in Librarianship at San Jose State 
College, has been appointed Director of 
the Library School at the University of 
Washington. He will teach book selec- 
tion in the summer session at Columbia 
University. 


Serving... 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


0 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 


IN STOCK 


READERS— 


PRE-PRIMER - FIRST - SECOND 
AND THIRD GRADE LEVEL - 
CLOTH BOUND. 


WRITE FOR LIST 


INCLUDING 
JUVENILES FOR ALL AGES 


WESTERN LIBRARY 
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NURSE MERTON 
COMES HOME 
Louise Logan 
Restless, and bored by 
civilian life, Susan Mer- 
ton embarks on one of 
the most hazardous ad- 
ventures of her by no 
means unexciting life. 


BELOVED BRAT 


Werrea Howard 


A gay and amusing 
family story of three 
sisters, a brother, and 
a bewildered mother 
who tries heroically to 
understand them all, 


GROUND MIS 


Frances Sarah 
Moore 

An absorbing story of 
a returning soldier and 
his wife, a bride when 
he went away, and 
their problems of ad- 
justment to achieve the 
snepentee they both 
had dreamed about, 






































































































HEARTS HOME 
By Peggy Dern 
One of Miss Dern’s 
most charming ro- 
mances. The story of 
the possessive — 
who resents her father’s 
second marriage. 


















REPENT AT LEISURE 
Anne Duffield 
Another of Anne Duffield’s charm- 
ing, oe romances set against 
an exotic foreign background. 
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A treasure house of romance for read 
ers who demand wholesome, stimulat- 
ing, entertaining fiction. 
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Dr. Mary Duncan Carter, on leave 
from the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia Library School to organize the 
U.S. Information Service Library in 
Cairo, expects to return to this country 
in September. 


Virginia Taylor is going from the 
Oakland Public Library to the Children’s 
Department of the San Jose Public Li- 
brary. 


Alice Charlton has resigned her po- 
sition as head cataloger at John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, to become Acting 
Chief of the Bibliography Division, 
Stanford University Library. Florence 
M. Craig, Chief, Bibliography Division, 
is taking a six months leave of absence. 
Catherine Garrett, recently Director of 
Libraries, Camp Roberts, California, has 
been appointed Senior Bibliographer. 
Katherine Elisabeth Johnson recently li- 
brarian in the Pratt & Whitney Air 
craft Division Training Department, 
Connecticut, has been appointed Engi- 
neering Librarian. Melvin Oathout re- 
cently released from the Coast Guard, 
has been appointed Librarian of the 
Hopkins Transportation Library, Stan- 
ford University. 


Albert C. Gerould, recently released 
from the Army, has returned to his 
position as librarian, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. During operations in 
the European Theater, Capt. Gerould 
was an interrogator of prisoners of wart 
with the 30th Infantry Division. Last 
summer he was librarian of the Minis 
terial Collecting Center near Kassel, 
Germany, where the surviving parts of 
the libraries of the German government 
ministeries were assembled, amounting 
to a hundred thousand volumes. 


Mr. Robinson Spencer, formerly li 
brarian of Willamette University, Ore’ 
gon, has been appointed head cataloger 
at the College of Pacific Library. 

Roxie Hall, Librarian of Calaveras 
County, is convalescing and expects to 
return to San Andreas later in the 
spring. While she is on leave of absence, 
Anna Bell Bailey is taking her place. 
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In the December number of the Bul- 
letin, under the heading Necrology, two 
errors were made. Miss Lucy E. Wilson, 
not Mrs. Mary B. Wilson, passed away. 
Mrs. Tessa Howell was a clerical aid in 
the Long Beach Public Library, and not 
a member of the Board of Directors. 

Mrs. F. H. Manker, librarian: of the 
Upland Public Library, and organizer 
of the San Antonio Library Club, re- 
tired on March first. Fanny Alice 
Coldren, reference librarian at UCLA, 
resigned March first 


Mrs. Margaret Van Dussen, head of 

school department, has succeeded 

Sarah E. McCardle as librarian of Fresno 
County. 


Dorothy Carnie, Siskiyou County Li- 
brarian, has resigned and is leaving as 
soon as possible to join her husband who 
has been released from the service. 


Ida E. Condit has announced her re- 
tirement from the Stockton Public Li- 
brary and San Joaquin County Library. 
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